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or most managers in the 
Memphis Post Office, their 
first promotion came after 10 to 
15 years as either clerks or carriers. 

The majority of them—now in 
their 40s and 50s—agree there’s a 
great deal more opportunity in the 
Postal Service today than ever 
before, and some wish they were 
starting their postal careers over. 
Most of them say when they 
entered the Service they never 
dreamed they'd be in the positions 
they are today. 

One, Wayne Ashford, the 41- 
year-old manager of delivery and 
collections, puts it this way: 
“(When I came in as a clerk in 1956, 
I didn’t even see myself as a 
supervisor. I said that if by chance 
I got to be a supervisor, I’d wear 
nothing but $100 suits. You could 
buy a pretty good suit for $100 
then.” 

The Memphis managers point to 
more opportunities for minorities 
and women than existed 30, 20 and, 
in some cases, 5 years ago. ‘““When 
I entered the Postal Service as a 
distribution clerk in 1953,” recalls 
50-year-old Memphis Sectional 
Center Manager/Postmaster J. B. 
(Mac) McCullough, “I was one of 
only five black clerks in Memphis. 


Came up through the ranks 


At that time, blacks usually became 
carriers, mail handlers or they 
went into the motor vehicle 
service.” 

While the majority of Memphis’ 
managers started and continue 
their careers in this mid-South 
city, a number of them say they 
are willing to move elsewhere for 
better postal jobs. George Case, 52, 
quality control officer who started 
as a sub clerk in 1954, says he’d 
move if necessary. “I want to be a 
sectional center manager some- 
where. It’s within my grasp.” 

All the managers agree that if 
young employees apply them- 
selves, take advantage of available 
postal training, and work hard, the 
sky’s the limit. “All of our craft 
employees can apply for Non-City 
Delivery (NCD) postmaster jobs, 
and we encourage them to,” says 
McCullough. “We also post officer- 
in-charge assignments. We have 
11 OIC’s out there right now.” 

One of them is 44-year-old 
Richard Gonzales. A PMS 14 data 
systems supervisor in Memphis, 
he’s in charge of Forrest City, AR, 
a PES 20 office 50 miles west of 
his home base. 

“We have seven city delivery 
and two rural routes here,” he adds. 


Gonzales joined the Memphis 
Post Office 16 years ago as a sub 
clerk; he was promoted into his 
present supervisory post in 1973. 
“I'd like to try another OIC posi- 
tion to find out for sure if I really 
want to become a postmaster. But, 
frankly, if I could, I’d take the 
Forrest City postmaster job in a 
minute. I’ve had no trouble being 
accepted. This is the friendliest 
place I’ve ever seen.” 

But acceptance did not come 
easily for Chris Doxey, 54, a former 
Memphis Miss Zip and customer 
service representative. She recalls 
with a smile her first day on the 
job as superintendent of Memphis’ 
Bartlett Station. “Bob Campbell, 
one of our rural carriers, came up 
to me and said, ‘You'll never be my 
boss. You should be at home in 
the kitchen.’ Two months later 
(and Campbell now laughingly 
confirms this), he came in and 
apologized, saying, ‘I want you to 
know, you're one of the most 
efficient people I’ve ever worked 
for.’ ”’ 

Carolyn Peterson, 38, manager 
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ON THE COVER. J. B. (Mac) McCullough, 
Memphis’ sectional center manager/ 
postmaster. He started his postal 

career as a clerk 25 years ago. 




















Clockwise from top left: Holloway 
Adair, 37-year-old labor relations 
specialist; Jacqueline Smith, 44, a 
budget assistant in Memphis on OIC 
assignment in Nesbit, MS; Samuel P 
Rabb, 65, sectional center director of 
customer services; Ernie Ventrini, 52, 
manager of stations and branches; 
Dale Tomlinson, 49, manager of 
distribution. In the center, on the 
phone, Ray Morgan, 30, industrial 
engineer 























Jerry Hughes, 50, manager of fleet operations, came from industry. 


He says the post office 


of employee relations, started her 
postal career in January 1963 as a 
clerk-steno. “I originally worked 
for the man who held the position 
I’m now in,” she says. “When the 
Postal Service put emphasis on the 
women’s program that helped me. 


“There are a lot of opportunities. 


I have a lot of years left to work.” 
Another employee with a lot of 
years left is Ray Morgan, 30. He’s 
been in the Postal Service for 
seven years as an industrial engi- 
neer. He started in Headquarters 
in Washington, DC, and moved to 
Memphis 10 months later. “I want 
to get into top management,” he 


says. “I have applied for considera- 
tion as an OIC. I’m willing to move. 


There’s definitely opportunity in 
the Postal Service, particularly for 
younger people—those in their 
40s and under. Generally, older 
people will be retiring in the next 
10-15 years, opening up many 


is a good place to work.” 


more jobs.” 

The oldest manager in Memphis, 
Samuel P. Rabb, 65, sectional 
center director of customer 
Simon Howard, the 54-year-old 


sectional center director of mail 
processing, was once a letter carrier. 








services, started in the Postal 
Service in 1940 as a Christmas 
temp, then became a carrier. His 
first promotion came 21 years later 
—to route examiner. Since then the 
advancement accelerated. “I was 
OIC of Memphis,” he recalls, 
“before McCullough came aboard 
as postmaster. Things in the post 
office have changed—for the better. 
Fifteen years ago, I would have 
been surprised if Mac had gotten 
the job. 

“People have begun to look more 
at a person’s potential.” 

He has this advice for young 
postal employees: “Set your goals 
as soon as you get into the post 
office. Take whatever you can in 
the way of PEDC (Postal Em- 
ployee Development Center) 
courses. Have a positive attitude; 
if you think that one day you can 
be a postmaster, try for it.” 

C. R. (Catfish) Knouff, 52, man- 








ager of Memphis’ PEDC, says he 
finds more younger employees 
“beginning to come in (to the 
PEDC) and asking what line of 
progression they can follow for 
upward mobility. They’re inquisi- 
tive.” 

Jerry Hughes, the 50-year-old 
manager of fleet operations, is one 
of the few Memphis managers who 
had a flourishing career in private 
industry before he came to work 
in the post office in 1961. 

“I had my own advertising, 
marketing and merchandising 
business in town,” he says. “One 
morning I got out of bed all 
doubled-up. I was scared and went 
to the doctor. He told me to get 
out of my business or die. I took 
his advice. 

“I’m a man who is happy in his 
job. I like what we do. Very 
honestly, the post office is a good 
place to work.” 

Like many of the other managers 
in Memphis, Hughes has a college 
background. 

Charles C. Campbell, 44, 
sectional center director of 
E&LR, had ambitions of becoming 
a journalist. “For a black person in 


Memphis, however, you either 
became an educator or a postal 
employee. These were the only two 
decent paying jobs in 1960 when 

I started in the post office as a 
carrier. At that time, I thought that 
when I retired I'd still be a carrier. 
Now, I’m looking ahead—at one 
day maybe having Mac’s job as 
postmaster.” 

Simon Howard, 54, sectional 
center director of mail processing, 
started in 1947 as a letter carrier. 
Howard felt the only aspiration he 
could have was to become a main 
office carrier and to work down- 
town “and when I was old, to work 
inside of a building where I 
wouldn’t have to go outside in the 
cold and rain.” 

A number of the managers have 
encouraged their children to look 
into postal careers—particularly 
after they’ve finished their college 
educations. 

Ernie Ventrini, 52, manager of 
stations and branches, says his son, 
Anthony, works in Collierville, 
TN, as a sub carrier. He’s going to 
Memphis State University and 
wants eventually to join the Postal 
Inspection Service. 


The newest Memphis Post Office employees have a lot 
to look forward to, they say. That's Cathy Powell, 19, and 


Ricky Bullock, 22, talking to a co-worker. 
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Chris Doxey, 54, a former Miss Zip, 
is Bartlett Station superintendent 


The chance to advance is appar- 
ent to those starting in post office 
jobs today. 

Ricky Bullock, 22, is the young- 
est carrier in Memphis in terms of 
service. He works as a part-time 
flexible out of the Front Street 
Station. “I really want to work my 
way through the ranks. Anything 
that will be competitive and chal- 
lenge me mentally—that’s what 
I’m looking at. My goal is to be 
postmaster of Memphis. I think I 
have the opportunity; the door’s 
open. I’ve just got to take advan- 
tage of it.” 

The newest hire in Memphis is 
19-year-old Cathy Powell, an LSM 
trainee. She worked in a depart- 
ment store as an assistant manager, 
earning $6,200 a year, before 
coming to the post office last 
December. “ Now, I’m making 
$6.75 an hour, more than double 
my old job. I want to make the 
Postal Service a career. I don’t 
want to stop here, as an LSM 
operator. I think I'd like to get into 
postal management, even though 
there’s a lot of pressure. The post 
office is great—it seems like a 


family.” 








Those who abuse workers comp 
have their hands in your pocket 


he headline in the local 

newspaper read, “John Doe 
wallops 267 game.” The news 
item below it stated that “the ten- 
pins never had a chance and John 
Doe showed no mercy as he un- 
leashed a fiery 267 game to capture 
the top honors on the bowling 
beat.” 

An extraordinary feat, especially 
for a letter carrier receiving dis- 
ability compensation because of 
persistent pain in his bowling arm. 
He claimed bowling—a bowling 
ball weighs about 16 lbs.—was 
therapeutic for his arm, although 
he had trouble pigeonholing 1-oz. 
letters. 

Richard Roe, a distribution clerk 
in an Arizona office, said his knee 
was injured when three trays— 
one with mail—fell off a sorting 
belt onto it. He was placed on 
continuation of pay for 45 days 
and later received compensation 
from the Office of Workers’ Com- 
pensation (OWCP), a unit of the 
Department of Labor. 

An investigation by the Postal 
Inspection Service, however, dis- 
closed that while Roe was receiving 
workers’ compensation because of 
the alleged injury, he was employed 
by a tennis club as a staff instruc- 
tor. He continued to participate in 
tournaments, and at one time was 
photographed leaping over a tennis 
net. 

Roe, too, claimed playing tennis 
was therapeutic for his injury. 

(Note: In both instances names 
and places of those involved have 
been altered.) 

These cases are just two exam- 
ples of abuses of one of the most 
important benefits any postal 
employee has. 

Under the 1974 Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, 
administered by the Labor Depart- 
ment, an employee can receive up 
to 45 calendar days continuation of 


Caught in the act 
forgetting a bum knee. 





full pay with no loss of annual or 
sick leave “where disability is 
established to be due to a job- 
related traumatic injury.” 

If disability continues after the 
45 days, the employee can be paid 
up to 75% of his salary indefinitely, 
tax free. If he cannot return to 
work, he is eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation. And in case of death, 
the employee’s surviving spouse 
and minor children can receive 
75% of his salary tax-free. 

Abuse of the law, however, 
threatens continuation of this 
benefit. 

“While it’s obvious most postal 
people are honest and the 45-day 
continuation of pay and compen- 
sation provisions are helping them 
get through a rough period finan- 
cially, there are apparently too 
many willing to take advantage of 
a good thing,” says James V. P. 
Conway, Senior Assistant Post- 
master General for Employee and 
Labor Relations. 

The abuse has become so wide- 
spread that recently an official of 
the American Postal Workers’ 
Union wrote: “If you had a job- 
related injury and a clear con- 
science, no need to be offended. 
We are referring to the fabricators 
who eventually are going to deprive 
future job-related injuries (which 
could be you) of the fruits of 
progressive legislation. You know 
them, we know them. When 
Congress changes the law because 
of their abuse, give them a special 
vote of thanks.” 

Like John Doe and Richard Roe, 
or the carrier in a large Southern 
city who filed a claim that walking 
on his route had resulted in fallen 
arches. All the employee wanted 
was orthopedic shoes. But in addi- 
tion to paying for the shoes pre- 
scribed by his doctor, OWCP 
determined the employee had a 
35% partial loss of the use of his 


right foot and a 30% loss of his 
left. He was awarded nearly 
$29,000, tax free. 

All during this time and after- 
ward the carrier continued to work 
his regular tour and receive full 
salary. But the Postal Service, 
concerned about the seriousness of 
his physical problems, ordered a 
fitness for duty examination. 

An orthopedic specialist not 
only found him fit for duty, but 
also noted the fallen arches prob- 
lem had been with the employee all 
his life and was therefore non-job 
related. The specialist also found 
the impairment was only 10% in 
each foot. 

As a result, the letter carrier will 
continue to perform his regular 
duties, but it will have no affect 
on the money he’s already received 
—money paid by postal revenues. 

“The Postal Service does not 
have appeal rights to unsound de- 
cisions by the Department of Labor 
in these cases, something we are 
trying to have the Congress 
change,” adds Conway. 

Abuses like this not only directly 
affect individual postal customers 
and employees, they also severely 
affect the financial stability of the 
Postal Service. 

For example, last year, workers’ 
comp cost the Postal Service 
$656.7 million and was the major 
contributor to the $688 million 
loss for the 12-month period. In 
1978, one cent of every first-class 
stamp sold will go toward paying 
workers’ comp costs, according to 
current projections. 

The situation looks even worse 
when compared to similar costs in 
private industry. In 1973 workers’ 
comp cost per postal employee was 
$81 compared to $117 per worker 
in the private sector. However, by 
1975, the Postal Service’s bill had 
escalated to $348 per employee— 
$207 more per worker than in 


private industry. And last year, the 
Postal Service’s cost skyrocketed 
to $948 per employee (no figures 
are available for private industry.) 

“It’s obvious that the abuses are 
threatening the financial stability 
of the Postal Service,” says Conway. 

“As a result, the Postal Service 
is attempting to fight back, to pro- 
tect the vast majority of employees 
who have legitimate claims.” 

One approach was a pilot study 
in six cities—Boston, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Houston, Philadelphia 
and Oakland. 

The pilot program was aimed 
at developing administrative 
guidelines, identifying those on 
long-term disability who could be 
returned to “meaningful” postal 
jobs, and establishing special 
workers’ comp units in each large 
MSC. 

As another effort to curb abuses, 
postal management is also seeking 
greater reliance on fitness for duty 
reports. 

Adds Conway: “The Postal 
Service believes in and has con- 
sistently supported the principle 
that employees with job-related 
medical problems receive prompt 
and adequate benefits. But, if 
abuses continue the way they have, 
this benefit is in jeopardy for all 
employees. 

“Furthermore, we have to look 
at workers’ compensation in per- 
spective—as only one of the 
benefits employees receive. Total 
compensation includes pay, retire- 
ment, life insurance, health insur- 
ance contributions, leave, holidays 
and all the rest. It stands to reason 
that if the costs of one benefit 
skyrocket, the other benefits must 
feel the effect. And finally, every 
postal employee must embrace the 
responsibility every day of the 
year to follow safety rules and 
insure that the Postal Service is a 
safe, injury-free place to work.” 
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National test center handles 
all postal hiring, promotion exams 
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Computer Operator Dave Marquez uses a computerized 


TV-like device to check out an answer sheet 


his year nearly a million people 

will deal with the National Test 
Administration Center—and most 
of them won’t even know it. 

NTAC, a part of Headquarters’ 
operation, runs the Postal Service’s 
entire exam program for hiring 
and promoting. 

Located behind a door marked 
simply, “ Authorized Personnel 
Only,” in the Federal Building in 
downtown Los Angeles, the center 
will process answer sheets for more 
than 19,000 in-service exams and 
for nearly 440,000 entrance exams 
in 1978. 


In addition, the center will rate 
nearly 200,000 applicants for 
PASS (Profile Assessment System 
for Supervisors), the Postal Serv- 
ice’s new approach to selecting 
first-line supervisors. 

“We're a low-key operation,” 
says Hugo A. Mugnaini, field 
manager of the center. “But this is 
where it all starts.” 

The center oversees 651 test 
sites across the nation, with some 
1,500 examination clerks adminis- 
tering the tests. They are field 
postal employees who bid for these 
jobs. 
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The tests given to current postal 
employees who want to move into 
new jobs (such as a letter box 
mechanic, sign painter, clerk, 
carrier, even a blacksmith-welder) 
and to potential new hires are 
written by a battery of psycholo- 
gists in the Employment and 
Placement Division in Head- 
quarters. 

“When an office has a vacancy 
in a particular job category, they 
have to post it,” Mugnaini says. 
If they get no internal applicants, 
they have to go outside the Postal 
Service to hire. The exam then 





Yukichi Shimabukuro, supply control specialist, is in charge of 
a 40,000 sq. ft. warehouse for exams and PASS workbooks. 


becomes an entrance exam. 

“We can give an in-service test 
to our own people at a local post 
office, but when we go outside to 
hire we often have to rent a large 
public place to accommodate all 
those who want to take the exam.” 

Mugnaini expects the center’s 
workload to double this year 
because of two factors: the re- 
opening of clerk-carrier registers 
throughout the country and startup 
of PASS. 

The field manager believes his 
staff of 32, plus use of a new com- 
puter system, will enable the center 


to handle the additional work. 
Eventually, he adds, the computer 
system will permit the center to 
centralize the clerk-carrier regis- 
ters. ‘As it is now, individual post 
offices or management sectional 
centers maintain their own regis- 
ters. When the operation becomes 
centralized, a post office or MSC 
will use a regional Personnel 
Service Center computer to get an 
eligibility list for their office from 
our Los Angeles-based system.” 
The regional Personnel Service 
Center computers will be linked by 
leased telephone lines to the Los 





Angeles system. 

The register openings, Mugnaini 
explains, are part of a national 
effort to replenish out-of-date 
postal registers and to open compe- 
tition to people who have not had 
the opportunity for many years. 

For instance, there has been so 
little hiring outside the Postal 
Service—in some cities for six 
years or longer—that many of the 
people on old registers have moved 
or have other jobs. At the same 
time, reopening the registers is 
expected to give many minority 
people and women a better shot at 
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postal employment. In the future, 
eligibility on replenished registers 
will be for two years, with an 
option to extend for a third year. 

NTAC also houses the PASS 
workbooks, which will be sent to 
employees who want to advance to 
first-line supervisor positions. An 
applicant and his or her immediate 
supervisor will receive identical 
workbooks, which will be given 
to them by their management 
sectional center personnel office. 
The MSC will order quantities of 
the workbook from NTAC as 
needed. 

Under PASS, an employee and 
his or her supervisor fills out a 
workbook, evaluating that individ- 
ual’s on-the-job performance and 
skills and off-the-job interests. 
This information is entered in the 
workbook and summarized on an 
answer sheet. The MSC keeps the 
workbook. The test center analyzes 
the answer sheets and places the 
person seeking the promotion into 
one of three categories: (1) excel- 
lent, (2) good, or (3) some demon- 


stration of ability. 

Promotion to initial level super- 
visor depends upon the opening of 
a supervisor vacancy and the evalu- 
ation of an advisory panel in that 
office. Three best qualified names, 
in alphabetical order, will be pro- 
vided by the panel to the selecting 
official. 

“We're excited about PASS,” 
adds Mugnaini, “because it’s a 
completely different approach to 
promotion of first-line super- 
visors.” 

Security is a top priority for the 
test center, Mugnaini says. “When 
we lose a booklet containing test 
questions,” he says, “we're talking 
about a test series being compro- 
mised and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars down the drain. Conse- 
quently, loss of a single test booklet 
is a cardinal sin.” 

There are a number—or series— 
of tests for each position. For 
example, there are six different 
clerk-carrier exams. 

The question booklet and the 
PASS workbooks are stocked in a 


With clerk-carrier registers reopening, more than 15,000 
people in Washington, DC, signed up to take the exam. 





block-long 40,000 sq. ft. warehouse 
in Los Angeles—in an area where 
many popular television shows, 
such as Kojak, are shot. Some of 
the clerk-carrier exams, however, 
are also stored at large exam 
centers. 

“We handle 400 tons of paper 
a year,” says Mugnaini, ““and when 
we send out the booklets to various 
test sites, we send precisely the 
number needed to the individual 
who is to be accountable for them 
upon receipt.” 

The center sends all test booklets 
and results registered mail. “We 
average 300 registries a day for 
exam results and about 75 for 
booklets.” 

The center takes about seven 
working days to process test 
answers. Processing is computer- 
ized. An optical character reader 
scans 2,000 sheets an hour and a 
computer rates each exam. Those 
who take the in-service tests do not 
receive numeric scores (except for 
some maintenance exams). They 
get notification only of “eligible” 
or “ineligible.” 

Applicants taking entrance 
exams must score at least 70 to be 
entered on hiring registers. Their 
scores are critical in the selection 
process because names are placed 
on the register in descending 
numeric order. Appointing officers 
may select any one of the three top 
available eligibles, so long as a 
veteran is not passed over to select 
a lower ranking person not entitled 
to veteran’s preference. 

Although testing is a year-round 
function, the heaviest months are 
in the spring and fall. “Our job,” 
says Mugnaini, “is to give service. 
We're here to help every postal 
employee who wants to advance 
and every individual in the country 
who hopes to come to work for 
the post office.” 





he suggestion awards program 
is alive and well in Norfolk, 
VA. 

All post offices can authorize, 
within limits, awards for sugges- 
tions that provide better service, 
make things function better 
and save money. 

Norfolk makes a special effort 
to keep its program on target. 

“Sometimes we have to revitalize 
it, renew people’s interest in it,” 
says Mark Hodges Jr., the sectional 
center manager/ postmaster. 

He doesn’t have any trouble, 
however, keeping Joseph Sisco 
interested . . . and involved. 

In the past three years, Sisco, a 
procurement clerk, has submitted 
11 suggestions; 5 of them have 
been accepted, and he has received 
cash awards ranging from $25 
to $145. 

“Ideas result in savings,” says 
Postmaster Hodges. “We pay 
locally what we feel the suggestion 
is worth, and we recover substan- 
tially more than we pay out.” 

In FY 77, Norfolk Post Office 
employees submitted 58 sugges- 
tions; 14 were adopted and 6 are 
pending. 

All of Sisco’s cash awards have 
been for local suggestions. 

“It’s not the money that’s 
important,” says Sisco, who’s been 
in his present job for five years. 

He started his postal career in 1968 
as an LSM operator. “I make 
suggestions to make my job easier. 
When I’m doing something, I can 
often visualize a better and cheaper 
way to do it.” 

Then he reaches for a Form 1269, 
“Suggestion,” fills it in and sends 
it off to his personnel office. 

Sisco has this recommendation — 
of his own: “Don’t try to make 0 ae 
suggestions for areas you're not 
familiar with. For instance, you 
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Suggestions pay off 
for Norfolk 
procurement clerk 
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can’t be an LSM operator and 
dream up some ideas, say, for 
maintenance. Stick to what you 
know best.” 

When one of his ideas is rejected, 
Sisco is not discouraged. ‘‘Some- 
times, I can’t see the overall picture 
working as I am in my little area.” 

He shares his ideas with his wife, 
Betty, telling her when he’s put 
in a suggestion. Then they both 
wait anxiously for the results. 

Postmaster Hodges says Nor- 
folk’s suggestion program has a lot 
of spin-offs. “First, it shows me 
to some degree management 
potential; it shows the thinking 
ability of people. And second, it 
shows people’s interest in the 
Service.” 

When he was director of support 
in Richmond, Hodges received 
$1,000 for a suggestion that was 
adopted nationally. It had to do 
with the Postal Source Data System 
(PSDS) and the earlier Work Load 
Recording System (WLRS). 

He also received a number of 
local awards. 

As for Sisco, his job is never 
really far from his thoughts. 

Yes, there are hobbies, like 
currently building two dens onto 
his home, and stamp collecting 
“which I got into about two years 
ago.” And he also goes to school 
two nights a week, to Old Domin- 
ion University, where he’s current- 
ly studying English voice and 
diction. “I’m trying to improve 
myself,” he says. “I see the class as 
helping me to deal better with other 
people in my job.” 

And then Sisco gets a perky 
smile and says: “I have a sug- 
gestion in my mind right now. 

It’s for saving money on making 
address plates for the mailings we 
have from our office. When I’ve 
got it down pat, I'll submit it.” 








Some fun! Stephanie Jeffries pushes her brother, 
Darrin, in a toy version of a postal vehicle. Built by 
USPS Stationary Engineer Grant Barnes, the cart 
was a door prize. 


ally Turner, a tour 3 

distribution clerk; Sgt. Gerald Seiden 

of the security force; Murray Maysles, 
an electronic technician; Ray Alea, 
manager of accounting and reporting 
system; and young Hortensia Saumell, 

a student at St. John’s school, 

had one thing in common recently. They 
attended the open house held at Miami's 
new $13.4 million general mail facility. 
More than 1,500 postal 

employees, their families and friends 
and members of the community 

visited the 472,300 sq. ft. facility, located 
behind Miami International Airport. 


They saw how 2,200 people at the 

GMF handle an average of 4.5 million 
pieces of mail a day— using, among other 
things, six multi-position letter sorting 
machines and nine canceling machines. 


as aoe as.) 
A tour guide shows visitors some of the parcels 
that Miami handles. 











Hortensia Saumell gets a close look at some 
mail destined for overseas. 


ise means blowing up a balloon, too. 





This customer will have a better appreciation 
of how mail is expedited in Miami 


Sally Turner, a tour 3 distribution clerk in the 
GMF, shows her family her work station. 
Husband Alfred, a carrier in North Miami 
Beach, checks some of the mail 
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Roe: the United Parcel 
Service strike a year-and-a- 
half ago? It just might have been 
a blessing in disguise for the 
Postal Service. 

For one thing, it proved to the 
public the Postal Service could get 
the job done. It proved that postal 
managers and employees could 
stand the pressure—no matter 
what. It also opened the eyes of 
the many fruit shippers we bailed 
out during their most lucrative 
season—the Christmas holidays. 

Partly as a result of that experi- 
ence, postal managers devised a test 
program of Simplified Postage, 
tailor-made to the needs of large 
shippers of perishables. 

Bulk fourth-class zone rates for 
parcel post had been approved by 
the Postal Rate Commission and 
the Board of Governors in July 
1976—the same time the reduced 
rate for bulk presorted letter mail 
was established. All that was 
needed was to work out various 
aspects of the system. 

It was important that postal 
revenue be protected, that verifica- 
tion and acceptance costs be 
reasonable, and the procedures 
cost-effective to bulk mailers. 

What is Simplified Postage that 
the fruit shippers tested? 

It’s anew postage payment 
system in which postage costs are 
based on the average parcel weight 
per zone. It is not a new rate of 
postage. 

And last, but not least, to ship- 
pers, is that the special postage 
payment and accounting proce- 
dures allow mailers to pay postage 
at their local post office instead of 
having to maintain trust accounts 
at each drop city, which is currently 
required under postal regulations. 

Clearly, keeping the perishable 
fruit business after the UPS strike 


was settled wasn’t easy. UPS, 
however, had two rate increases in 
1977, totaling more than 10%, 
making our rates more competitive. 
The most important thing in our 
favor was our track record during 
the UPS strike. We proved we 
could provide as good or better 
service than they did. 

That’s a critical consideration if 
you’re a shipper of perishables. 
Altogether, in 1977, the Postal 
Service retained approximately 
50-55% of the entire available 
perishable fruit market. 

The perishable fruit shippers 
were overjoyed with Simplified 
Postage. They cut labor costs by 
not having to weigh and meter 
individual parcels. They had lower 
administrative costs, such as meter 
fees, and they saved time with the 
convenience of bulk weighing. This 
became especially important when 
there was a shortage of available 
trucks. 

Ned David of Pittman and Davis 
in Harlingen, TX, one of four 
major perishable fruit shippers in 
Texas, sent simultaneous ship- 
ments of fruit to St. Louis by UPS 
and USPS. There was just one 
complaint about a frozen USPS 
package. There were over 100 
from United Parcel recipients. 

Davis was also impressed with 
another shipment of 180 parcels of 
fruit to Miles City, MT. The par- 
cels arrived in Denver’s BMC on 
December 22. All were delivered in 
Miles City—about 600 miles from 
Denver—before Christmas. 

Ray Skinner Jr., president of 
Midway Groves in Sarasota, FL, 
said working with the Postal 
Service had been a pleasure. He 
was more than satisfied with the 
delivery of 25 shipments of ap- 
proximately 20,000 parcels by 
Simplified Postage. A survey taken 


in an Eastern and a Midwestern 
delivery area showed between 
85-87% of Midway Groves’ pack- 
ages were delivered three days 
after they entered the postal 
system. There were no complaints 
about fruit being left out in the 
snow and there were no mangled 
cartons. 

“Communications at all levels 
were excellent,” explained Skinner. 
Among those he praised was 
Robert Brockless, a claims clerk in 
Saginaw, MI, who telephoned for 
more information in order to 
deliver a mis-addressed box of 
fruit. “We found it impossible to 
communicate with UPS hubs or 
delivery points,” added Skinner. 

After Christmas, the transporta- 
tion committee of the Florida Gift 
Fruit Shippers Association met to 
discuss the holiday mailing season. 
Most had enough volume to qualify 
for direct shipments to drop points 
by the Simplified Postage system. 

Said Skinner: “Most bemoaned 
United Parcel’s service, complain- 
ing about parcels being left in the 
snow. When we told about our 
direct shipments under Simplified 
Postage, their mouths dropped open. 

“We're impressed with the 
Postal Service’s flexibility. It’s will- 
ing to experiment and adapt to our 
needs and act upon our sugges- 
tions. We have only one reserva- 
tion—we knew this was an 
experimental program on a limited 
basis, and crews were trained to 
handle it. I hope we can continue 
to get this type of service in the 
future.” 

Harold Sunday, CSR at the 
Sarasota Post Office who worked 
closely with shippers using Simpli- 
fied Postage, says there’s no reason 
in the world why we can’t. “All we 
have to do is convince them we can 
deliver, communicate, then DO it." 











TWO GUYo FIRM 


Bee letter carriers Leon 
Shuman and Steve Malinowski 
are typical. 

They’re typical of thousands of 
other carriers—and for that mat- 
ter thousands of other postal 
employees—in their community 
involvement. 

Shuman, a parcel post carrier in 
the Hyde Park Station, is an area 
leader in Recovery, Inc., the 
Association of Nervous and 
Former Mental Patients. Malinow- 
ski, a sub carrier for the past three 
years in Waban, unofficially 
adopted a Vietnamese family of 
nine and taught them to read and 
write English. 

Shuman has been involved with 
Recovery for seven years. “I had a 
lot of depression, a bad temper,” 
he says. “I learned from Recovery 
that it was controllable.” 

The organization has over 1,000 
chapters in the U. S., Canada, 
Puerto Rico and Ireland.* It’s a 
self-help group of patients and 
former patients trained in the 
Recovery method developed by the 
late Dr. Abraham A. Low. The 
method includes regular meetings 
where individuals discuss their 
problems and evaluate how they’ve 
handled them. 

“It’s quite similar to Alcoholics 
Anonymous,” says Shuman. “It 
gives a person self-leadership, a 
sense of well-being, an ability to 
handle everyday problems.” 


Shuman, who heads a group in 
suburban Newton and is assistant 
area leader for New England South, 
joined the Postal Service in April 
1967 as a sub clerk. He had been a 
pitchman, demonstrating items 
such as foot medicines at carnivals 
and fairs. “I wanted something 
secure, that I could depend on,” 
he says, recalling his reason for 
becoming a postal worker. 

While the post office satisfied his 
need for a good job, he still had 
problems controlling his temper. 

“I would fly off the handle over 
little things.” Ten years earlier, he 
had spent time in a veterans 
hospital for depression. 

“During the years before I joined 
Recovery, my annual and sick leave 
record at the post office was down 
to zero. “Now,” he adds, “I have 
over 600 hours of sick leave, and I 
always run excess annual.” 

Things were so bad before Re- 
covery, Shuman says, that he 
frequently broke the dishes and 
furniture in his home. “I was a 
tyrant.” 

Finally, a psychiatric social 
worker told him about the self-help 
organization. “It has had a fantastic 
effect on my wife and two children. 
We have a happy household now. 
My wife, Beatrice, put up with a 
lot from me. 

“Recovery taught me that 
temper is our worst enemy and 
humor is our best friend.” 


The organization, Shuman says, 
does not use labels, such as schizo- 
phrenic. “We have our own termi- 
nology. We don’t talk about 
depression, for instance; we talk 
about lower tone feelings.” 

Members talk about spotting, or 
having insight into their problems. 
They also learn about self-endorse- 
ment, which leads to self-approval. 
“When I come home now, I say, 
‘Well, I finished my work.’ My 
nine-year-old son, Samuel, says, 
‘Good for you.’ He’s learned the 
value of endorsement.” 

Shuman adds that Recovery 
helps people to function in spite of 
their symptoms. When they need 
immediate help, that help is as near 
as the closest telephone. He gets 
about two calls a week himself. 

In another part of suburban 
Boston, Steve Malinowski learned 
through his church that a Vietna- 
mese family from Saigon needed 
help in learning to cope with their 
American environment. 

“They had left Vietnam so 
hurriedly when the Communists 
took over,” he says, “that some of 
the kids didn’t have time to put 
their shoes on.” 

An ex-Marine, Malinowski is a 
Vietnam veteran. But he did not 
know the Pham family. “I was 
based in Da Nang.” 

The carrier, who has a bachelor’s 
degree in English from Boston 
University, speaks a little Vietna- 


* For further information about Recovery, write to the organization at 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60603. 











mese, so he decided to try to help. 

“When the family first moved to 
Dedham, they found television 
helped them a little in learning 
English,” Malinowski says. For the 
first year, he also taught them 
English two hours each night. This 
has since been cut to twice a week. 
“We had to start right from the 
beginning, as kids do in first 
grade.” 

Thanh, a 17-year-old, goes to 
high school. “Sometimes I get 
stuck with my work in school and 
I ask Steve for help. He’s better in 
math than I am.” 

Anh, whose Americanized name 
is Mary Anne, is 16. She wants to 
be a doctor. “I always bring my 
books and sit next to Steve and 
ask him things,” she says. 

Learning, of course, was much 
easier for the children, who are 
exposed to English more readily in 
the schoolroom and in playing 
with other youngsters. 

It’s been more difficult for the 
parents. The father, Soan, worked 
as a plumber for the U.S. Air Force 
in Vietnam. In the States, he is a 
maintenance man in the Dedham 
Court. He and his wife, Ngo, still 
have some trouble, but they are 
learning quickly, adds Malinowski. 

The carrier has helped the family 
in other ways, too. He taught the 
oldest, Thanh, to drive, and until 
recently he took Mrs. Pham food 
shopping. 





Steve Malinowski and three members of the Pham clan. 








































































































































Leon Shuman leads a Recovery group. 


THIS IS THE YEAR THAT WAS 


| gegen an annual report 
is a compilation of statistics— 
some fascinating, some overwhelm- 
ing, some confusing. 

But the synopsis of an organiza- 
tion’s 12-month history is more 
than figures. It is also a recounting 
of what its people have accom- 
plished. 

The Postal Service’s annual 
report for fiscal year 1977 is no 
different—a period that saw USPS 
continue its “steady progress 
toward development of a profes- 
sional, efficiently run and reason- 
ably priced mail service for the 
American people,” Postmaster 
General Benjamin F. Bailar states 


USPS PRODUCTIVITY 
(In thousands of pieces 
of mail handled 

per work year) 





in his letter to the Board of 
Governors. 

Bailar adds that in its sixth year 
of operation, the Postal Service 
“passed a number of important 
tests to emerge as a sounder, more 
stable organization than it and its 
predecessor had been in decades. 

“It was a year in which: 

‘Postal rates were stabilized 
and postal customers responded by 


increasing their volume of business. 


“Productivity of postal work- 
ers again increased, surpassing 
gains in the private sector. 

“Delivery service standards 
stayed at a high level and services 
continued to be tailored to chang- 
ing user needs. 

“The deficit declined $488 
million from the previous year.” 





Adds the PMG: “These accom- 
plishments took place despite two 
unusual and potentially devastating 
occurrences that in previous years 
might have seriously set back both 
the service and financial standing 
of the mail system.” 

The two events were the 15-state 
United Parcel Service strike from 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 13, 1976 that 
overloaded the postal system with 
millions of extra pieces of mail 
during the busiest mailing time of 
the year, and the worst winter 
weather in this century which para- 
lyzed much of the nation with ice, 











snow and well below normal 
temperatures. 

“To overcome these obstacles,” 
continues Bailar, “the Postal 
Service drew on its greatest 
resource, its people. Through 
ingenuity, perseverance, and good 
old-fashioned hard work, they 
proved again they are among the 
most able, productive and dedicated 
workers in the U.S. labor force.” 

The ’77 annual report still 
contains the traditional dosage of 
figures. For instance, postal 
workers processed 92.2 billion 
pieces of mail, almost 21/2 billion 
above 1976, and 23,852 fewer 
employees did the job. This repre- 
sents a productivity increase of 
5.2% over 1976—and a 14% 
improvement over 1971. 

And for those who like to see 
how the “pie” is cut up, there’s the 
mandatory silver dollar appor- 
tioned to show where the Postal 
Service spends its money. For 
example, 69.18 cents go for 
personnel compensation and 
15.15 cents for personnel benefits. 
Transportation eats up 7.29 cents 
and rents, communications and 
utilities 2.77 cents of every dollar. 

As for mail volume, first class 
still accounts for the bulk of the 
pie—58.2%. Third class is next 
with 26.1% and second class ranks 
third with 10.1%. Both first and 
third were increases over 1976; 
second class actually declined. @ 


Printing ..... 0.13 
Supplies and Materials ~~ 7a 
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First Class 58.2% 


Second Class 10.1% 


POSTAL SERVICE DOLLAR 
FISCAL YEAR 1977 


Personnel Compensation 
69.18¢ 







Personne! Benefits 
15.15¢ 





Other Services 1.18 | 
Depreciation and Write-offs ... a L = Transportation 7.29¢ 
Interest . 1.44 —_  ——————x¢ ~ Rents, Communications, and Utilities 2.77¢ 
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many employees 


I f you’re among the 350,000 


postal employees who use time- 


cards, you'll be seeing some major 
changes during 1978. 

If you’re on the PSDS (Postal 
Source Data System) network, 
you'll see some minor ones. 

PSDS people will continue to 
use traditional recording tools— 
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IT’S IN THE CARDS 


Timecard changes to affect 


badge cards and readers and 
transactors—to log work and leave 
hours. There will be some minor 
differences, occurring in the 
number of hour types entered into 
the reader or transactor, and the 
method for recording hours when 
an employee goes to another 
installation on loan or is sent 
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elsewhere for training. 
In the timecard system, the 
main change is that the cards will 
collect time and attendance data 
on a weekly basis. At the end of 
each week, each employee’s time- 
card will be sent to the Postal Data 
Center, and a new one provided. 
The PDCs will continue to preprint 
the cards and distribute them to 
postal installations. Employees will 
continue to be paid bi-weekly. 

Both timecard and PSDS offices 
will allow recording of work and 
leave hours in less than a full hour. 
Also there will be an expansion of 
the number and types of work, 
work-related and leave hours 
which must be reported—such as 
military, court and convention 
leave. 

The new system eliminates a 
number of forms, including the 
1232 (Other Duty Card), 1640 
(Higher Level Service), 1670 (Total 
Hours Transferred to and from 
Payroll Accounts) and 1673 (Loan 
Hours Report). 

Form 3971 (Request for, or 
Notification of, Absence) continues 
to be used to request leave; how- 
ever, it has been altered to conform 
to the new system. For instance, it 
permits leave requests in other than 
whole hour increments, such as 
1%, 11/2, even 1.91 hours. 

All employees will receive a new 
earnings statement with their pay- 
check. The statement has been 
revised to show year-to-date totals 
for earnings and deductions such 
as federal and state tax, health 
benefits and retirement. The new 
statement will include sick and 
annual leave usage, sick and annual 
leave balances and the employee’s 

total Postal Service contribution to 

the retirement plan. All work 
hours, leave hours and adjustments 
for the pay period will also be 
shown. & 
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housands of youngsters soon will be learning 

how the postal system works when they see a 
16-minute color sound film, “Postal Service: Letter 
to a Football Hero.’’ Produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corp., the true story involves 
Billy Hines who loves to play football, but has a 
hearing problem. As the film opens, he is writing a 
letter to Larry Brown, former star running back for 
the Washington Redskins. Brown also has a hearing 
impairment, which ham- 
pered his football effec- 
tiveness until late coach 
Vince Lombardi had a 
special helmet con- 
structed for him. The film 
follows Billy's and Brown's 
letters through various 
postal processes and 
facilities. 





Pn employees will find their work a little easier 
after mid April when the Postal Service begins 
enforcing new envelope standards for oversized 
first-class mail weighing less than one ounce and 
for single-piece third-class mail two ounces or less. 
Envelopes that do not meet the new dimensions will 
also be subject to a surcharge sometime after April 
15; the surcharge is to be established by the Board 
of Governors and the Postal Rate Commission. 

The new standards are expected to result in fewer 
machine jams and make it easier for distribution 
clerks, markup clerks and carriers, who will now be 
handling fewer pieces of varying size. The new 
maximum standard envelope sizes are 6s -in. high 
by 11¥2-in. long and ¥%-in. thick. In addition, the 
envelopes must have an aspect ratio (length divided 
by height) between 1.3 and 2.5, insuring rectangular 
shapes. 


hat happens when the President of the United 

States visits your town? If you're Postmaster 
Huge McGraw of Yazoo City, MS, you know. A visit 
last summer by President 
Carter resulted in requests 
to postmark about 10,000 
items. McGraw said the 
items stamped with ‘‘Pres- 
idential Visit, Yazoo City, 
Miss., July 21, 1977” ran 
the gamut—from a baby 
diaper to a dog horn used 
in deer hunting. 











owe if there were more Jacob W. Peaglers 
there would be less crime. Peagler, a Charleston, 
SC, city carrier, is unlike many people who “‘don't 
want to get involved.’’ One day while on his delivery 
route downtown, the carrier heard a commotion 
behind him. He turned to see a local lawyer being 
chased by a knife-wielding man. By the time Peagler 
reached them, the man had the knife at the lawyer's 
throat. Using his can of dog repellent, Peagier 
distracted the man while the lawyer got away. He 

held the knife-wielder at 
bay with the spray until 
police arrived. J. Gorman 
Thomas Jr., Charleston's 
SCF manager/ postmaster, 
presented Peagler with a 
$250 special Postal Serv- 
ice award for his ‘concern 
for others and courage 
under dire circumstances.” 


he American public was bilked out of about a 
billion dollars last year, nearly double the 
amount lost in 1976, as a result of mail fraud and 
misrepresentation-by-mail schemes. That's the tally 
from the Postal Inspection Service. As a result, efforts 
will be redoubled during the week of April 3 when 
the Postal Service sponsors the Third Annual Con- 
sumer Protection Week. A nationwide publicity 
program is being spearheaded by Washington Head- 
quarters to make the public aware that P. T. Barnum’s 
legendary warning, ‘‘There’s a sucker born every 
minute,’ is still valid. 


he letter itself was not extraordinary. Its writer is. 

Addressed to Postmaster Byron Alexander, 
Beverly Hills, CA, the note read: ‘‘We are leaving the 
area because of military requirements, but Mrs. Brad- 
ley and | did not want to depart California without 
expressing to you our very real appreciation for the 
excellent postal service you have rendered us and 
our staff through the years. The mail is a vital part of 
our lives. In my own it is the lifeline that has permitted 
Mrs. Bradley and me to 
enjoy California without 
interruption of duty. 
Mrs. Bradley joins me in 
appreciation and in 
every good wish.” 
The author: the nation's 
only living five-star 
general, Omar N. Bradley. 




















Michael Perna 


ome 250,000 epileptics in 

Ohio are finding it easier to 
renew their drivers’ licenses, 
thanks to a three-year campaign 
waged by Michael J. Perna 

The 44-year-old Cleveland letter 
carrier has had epilepsy since he 
was a teenager but has not suf- 
fered a seizure in more than 20 
years. Yet, until recently, Perna 
and other medically controlled 
epileptics in Ohio were subject to 
difficult license renewal proce- 
dures. 

Every six months an epileptic 
was required to submit his license 
for renewal to the State Bureau in 
Columbus. Also required was a 
physician's certification that the 
applicant's condition was under 
control and would not impair 
driving. 

Issuance of a new license often 
became hopelessly entangled in 
administrative red tape, frequently 
leaving the applicant without valid 
authorization to drive. 

In 1974, driving a mail route be- 
came an important part of Perna’'s 
job, so he joined in promoting a 
bill to ease driver's license renewal 
regulations for epileptics. 

Perna wrote to scores of medical 
universities and physicians to 
make sure they fully understood 





the bill's intent 

He testified at least 30 times (on 
his own time) before review com- 
mittees in Columbus, the state 
capital. 

Perna’s work was rewarded last 
August when the Ohio legislature 
Officially revised renewal proce- 
dures. Under the new plan, an 
epileptic who has not had a sei- 
zure for at least one year may 
obtain a three-year license pro- 
vided he passes an annual physi- 
cal and does not have another 
seizure. 

Another revision states the epi- 
leptic may obtain a license through 
the local registrar instead of deal- 
ing with the state-wide bureau. @ 





David Johnson 


avid Johnson has two titles. 
By night he’s Sgt. Johnson, 
a security supervisor in the Pitts- 
burgh Post Office. By day he’s Dr. 
Johnson, a chaplain at the State 
Correctional Institution in Pitts- 
burgh. 

A security guard since 1971, 
Johnson joined the old Railway 
Mail Service in 1948 and later 
clerked in the Pittsburgh Post Of- 
fice. 

He went to school both nights 
and days, and in 1961 he was 
graduated from Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary with a bachelor 
of divinity degree. He later studied 
with the International Free Protes- 
tant Episcopal University in 
London, Eng., to get his doctor of 


theology degree. 

“| feel grateful toward the Postal 
Service,” he says, ‘‘for allowing 
me the opportunity to work and 
also pursue something else at the 
same time.” 

Johnson says he got his job as 
chaplain by ‘divine guidance.” He 
never even knew the job existed 
or that he was being interviewed 
for it. 

As chaplain, ‘| do the same jobs 
that a parish minister does—con- 
ducting services, holding Bible 
classes, counseling, administering 
the sacraments." @ 

















C. R. Smith 


here was just something in- 

side me saying, ‘I want to be 
an entertainer,’ ’’ says Charles 
R. Smith. 

So in May 1976 he enrolled in 
the Theatre of Arts School of 
Acting in Los Angeles. 

Within months, he was launched 
on an acting career as C. R. Smith. 

Smith, a regular mail handler on 
tour 1 in LA’s Terminal Annex, has 
plaved several roles in the movies 
—including ‘Exorcist Il" and 
“Disco 9000"’'—and been ina 
number of stage plays in the Los 
Angeles area. 

















He has also gotten his family 
involved in show business. Eight- 
year-old son Charles R. Smith Jr. 
landed a leading role in anew 
flick, ‘‘Bus Ride,” and C. R. is 
trying to get a role in that picture, 
too 

He plans to bring his two other 
children into the acting profes- 
sion. Tony, a seven-year-old, he 
says, is about to become a 
thespian, and he sees two-year- 
old daughter, Darlean, doing 
television commercials. @ 


eon Wolford, a carrier in 
Dallas’ Pleasant Grove Station, 
has a thing about irises. He ‘‘dis- 
covered” them 20 years ago. 

“I've always loved plants,”’ he 
says. ‘‘l tried vegetable gardening, 
but it didn't work out too well, so | 
looked around for something that 
would grow easily. 

‘| thought at first that all irises 
were purple or white or yellow. 
| found out they come in all colors 
of the rainbow.”’ 

Wolford’s back yard contains 
about 200 varieties of the flower 
(20,000 are known to exist). 

‘| spend all the time | can possibly 
get together on my hobby,” he 
says. Much of the time includes 


Leon Wolford 








his duties as president of the 
American Iris Society, which has 
5,000 members in 23 countries. 
‘‘We're an organization dedicated 
to making the public aware of 
irises and to improving these 
plants. We have a number of postal 
people across the country who 

are members.”’ 

When he retires in about three 
years, Wolford plans to get a place 
in the country and ‘‘spread out’”’ 
his iris plantings. @ 


enry F. Graswald, a 28-year- 

old carrier in Baldwin, NY, 
doesn't mind telling people to ‘get 
a horse.” 

In his spare time, Graswald is 
one of a vanishing breed of horse- 
shoers or blacksmiths. 

‘‘| had my own horse for four or 
five years, and | didn’t care for the 
way others shoed him. Sometimes, 
they actually lamed the horse.”’ 

Graswald decided to do some- 
thing about the situation. He took 
a 10-week course in a Delaware 
farrier school, and after learning 
horseshoeing he decided to 
pursue the trade as a hobby. 

Calling himself ‘‘The Happy 
Hoofer,’’ Graswald criss-crosses 
Long Island in his truck, stopping 

















Henry Graswald 


at farms and ranches. “There are 
over 30,000 horses on Long Island, 
and only 160 professional shoers,”’ 
he says. 

Graswald is also the subject of 
a book, Shoe Your Own Horse, 
which says there will be 10 million 
horses in this country by 1980, 
according to the Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Graswald will tell you that 
only a skilled person with a love 
of horses can shoe them properly. 
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Welcome, Miami-style 


This is the year that was 22 


Phoenix Carrier Bill King loads the basket of a bicycle 
with mail. There are 200 bike routes in the Phoenix 
Sectional Center. Each carrier with such a route 
hooks his two-wheeler onto the front of a jeep, drives 
to a certain spot, and pedals from house to house to 
deliver the mail. The bikes save gasoline and wear 
and tear on vehicles. They also make delivering the 
mail more pleasurable in flat, sunny Phoenix. 











